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ASIA AWAKENS 


Professor Catlin calls for an Asiatic 


UR Government’s declaration on India has made Britain 
more popular in the Far East than ever before, Prof, George 
Catlin told an audience convened by the Women’s International 


Labour in Action 


| pes Conferences of political parties are always significant, 
but the significance is doubled when the Party in question 


is that of the Government. 


For one who has been consistently 


if reluctantly in a minority, and was out of the country last Whit- 
suntide, the Labour Party Conference at Margate offered an 
interesting psychological study of minoritarians come to power. 


One or two Ministers are, of course, exceptions. 
man of the LCC Herbert Morrison, 


As Chair- 


now looking fresh and 


vigorous in comparison with his over-tired colleagues, had a long experience 


of majority administration; and Ernest Bevin, as Trade Unionist No. 1 
has always enjoyed support on a large scale. 


But to watch Philip Noel- 


Baker, the international expert and conscientious Quaker who carries the 
incongruous role of Secretary of State for Air, acting as the Chairman of 


a Conference in which a main purpose 
of the Executive was to secure 
acceptance by the delegates of 
peace-time conscription, inspired 
speculations regarding what office, if 
any, George Lansbury could have held 
in this Government had he _ been 
twenty years younger anJ survived 
the War. 


Politicians or Christians? 


J)DESPITE such incongruities, which 

are perhaps inevitable when a 
group of idealists confront the sur- 
prising limitations imposed on 
achievement by actual responsibility, 
the Government as a whole is com- 
posed of sincere, well-intentioned, 
ordinary men. I omit here the one 
surviving woman, to whom the term 
“ordinary ” does not apply. Like the 
late Ellen Wilkinson, Dr. Edith Sum- 
merskill is a proof that, in all gov- 
ernments today, a woman must still! 
be more remarkable than most of her 
male colleagues in order to hold 
office. Dr. Summerskill has had the 
good fortune to join the Government 


COMMENTARY 
by 
VERA BRITTAIN 


at a relatively early age, and is 
likely, if Labour stays in power, to 
have a long and outstanding political 
history. 

This Government confronts pro- 
blems, largely created by its prede- 
ecessors, otf a magnitude which no 
previous generation of politicians has 
had, even in 1919, to face. Whoever 
planned ‘the pre-Conference service 
at Margate Parish church, at which 
the hymns included “He who would 
valiant be” and “ O God, our help in 
ages past,” was fully conscious of 
the size and complexity of Labour’s 
responsibilities. Their task, as the 
Archbishop of Canterbury reminded 
Ministers, is too great for any group 
of men to carry by their own strength. 
The six special prayers which pre- 
ceded his sermon might have been 
drawn up by the Executive of the 
PPU—“ Let us pray that men of all 
nations may learn to seek first the 
Kingdom of /God and His righteous- 
ness, caring more for justice than for 
gain and for fellowship more than for 
domination.” . . “ Let us pray that all 
may have faith to believe that what 
is right is always possible, and that 
what is according to the mind of 
Christ is upheld by the limitless 
resources of omnipotence.” 


The test of conscription 


But the next day showed that it is 

easier for a camel to go through 
the eye of a needle than for poli- 
ticians in power to accept the implica- 
tions of Christianity. “the discussion 
on Conscription—a misprint in the 
Agenda for “ National Service,” said 
the Chairman of Standing Orders 
Committee amid derisive laughter— 
found an embarrassed Executive ex: 
horting a reluctant Conference to 
accept a form of compulsion which, 
as Rhys Davies forcibly reminded 


3q.| League and the National Peace Council in London last Friday. 


The recollection, however, of 
Churchill’s insistence that the 
Atlantic Charter did not apply 
East of Suez still lingers un- 
pleasantly. The time is ripe, he 
said, for the Government to 
follow up its declaration with 
an Asiatic Charter, making 
clear our moral support of re- 
surgent nationalism in the East, 
within the framework of inter- 
national responsibilities. Such 
a Charter would give us the kind 
of moral prestige we enjoyed in 
Europe and Latin America last 
century, in consequence of 


WE WORK FOR REPEAL OF CONSCRIPTION ACTS 


The Society of Friends approved the following minute at their 279th 


Yearly Meeting: 


The continuance of peace-time conscription is now virtually an ac- 


complished fact, in spite 


of considerable opposition to it, in which 


Friends have taken an active part during the past year. 


As a Society, our opposition to military conscription is as strong as 
ever, and we endorse the statement issued by Meeting for Sufferings 


in Twelft Month last. 


The question which now chiefly rests upon us 


is: “ How can we best help our young members faced with the difficult 


decisions which conscription involves ?” 


It is probable that a plain 


statement of our own personal convictions and the reasons for them is 


the most valuable contribution we can make. 


And both as individuals 


and in our corporate capacity, we shall want to take every opportunity 
of assuring those who are making a stand for conscience’ sake of our 


sympathy and support. 


_ We recognise service to the community, of which we are a part, as a 
life-long obligation upon all of us; and we see no reason at this stage to 
revise the decisions we made in 1939 not to organise special forms 
of alternative service for our own members or other conscientious ob- 


jectors. 


k The evil effects of compulsory military service on those subjected to 
if are apparent to all of us; and we consider it laid upon us to work 
unremittingly for the repeal of the Conscription Acts. ‘ 


them, Labour in opposition has con- 
sistently opposed. Next year, he 
pointed out, our expenditure on arma- 
ments, amounting to £20 per person 
per annum, would equal the total of 
the American loam. The loud and 
prolonged applause which followed 
Mr. Davies's speech was one of _ the 
high spots of the Conference. This 
reception was not merely a tribute by 
the most difficult audience in Britain 
to a superb oratorical performance, 
nor even to the passionate sincerity 
of his lifelong convictions. Mr. 
Davies’s voice was the voice of the 
delegates’ conscience, to be admired 
and envied by those who had felt 
obliged to sacrifice principle to ex- 
pediency. 


Harold Laski, in replying for the 
Executive, attributed Hitler’s readi- 
ness to attack this country to 
Britain’s military weakness between 
the Wars, and urged that we should 
not make the same mistake again. 
The suggestion that another totali- 
tarian power has taken Hitler’s place, 
familiar enough to readers of this 
Commentary, came somewhat 
strangely from a consistent Marxist. 
Laski, who was obviously ill at ease, 
side-stepped the rez] issue when he 
stated that the Forces defending the 
State could be raised only in one of 
three ways—through hunger and un- 
employment, through the creation of 
a privileged class, or through con- 
scriptign. But Rhys Davies, and 
others who supported the Ladywood 
D.L.P. Resolution against “ National 
Service,” appealed from the sanction 
of force to the authority of that 
Kingdom of God which the Confer- 
ence had just prayed for the grace to 
seek. 


Two minority votes 


MPHE subsequent card vote—571,000 

for the Resolution and 2,232,000 
against (i.e., for the Executive)— 
gave no clue to the real size of the 
minority, since there were absten- 
tions. These were obviously critics 
of Conscription who had been in- 


(CONTINUED ON BACK PAGE) 


Canning’s policy of help to 
struggling nationalities. 


Prof. Catlin has just returned 
from an extensive tour of India and 
China, in the course of which he had 
been entertained as the guest of the 
Viceroy and the Chinese Nationalist 
Government, attended the Inter- 
Asian Relations Conference at Delhi, 
and interviewed Pandit Nehru, 
Mr. Jinnah and Mahatma Ganchi. 


Inflation in China 


He described the appaliing curren- 
ey-inflation in China, which had made 
it necessary for him to carry about 
a million dollars at a time, wrapped 
up in a paper parcel. It tis, however, 
no worse than he had seen in Aus- 
tria after the first world-war, and 


of human thought, research 


Charter 


not, therefore, irremediable. It is 
the civil war, now entering its tenth 
year, that has destroyed the material 
wealth of the country. 


Constructive aid 


While some American observers 
are in favour of abandoning China 
as hopeless, and building up Japan 
ds an offset to Soviet influence in the 
Far East, Prof. Catlin character'sed 
this policy as ‘defeatist” and 
“immoral.” It would be better, he 
suggested, to help the Chinese 
Government construct dams on the 
great rivers. whtch, by providing the 
peasants with irrigation and elec- 
tricity, might contribute directly to 
the reconstruction and pac‘fication of 
the country. There was Mttle chance 
of either the Kuomintang or the Com- 
munists winning a decisive victory, 
and the alternative to some such 
policy might be an eventual break- 
down of the central Government, 
which would leave China in the hands 
of competing war-lords. 


India’s second aim 


The demand upon India at this 
erucial moment is sinmltancously to 
achieve national independence and 
‘internatio:tal responsibility. Prof. 
Catlin desicribed Gandhi as one of 
the few great nattonalists since 
Mazzini, never to lose sight of the 
second aim: and he reported that 
Gandhi’s personality, together with 
Mrs. Najidu’s eloquence, had domin- 
ated the Inter-Asian Relations Con- 
ference, where he clearly symbolised 
me aspirations of the Far and Near 

ast. 


The rising tide 


Asia is astir, and nothing can 
arrest the rising tide of nationalism. 
Britain would do well to make an un- 
equivocal statement of her support, 
in principle, for the indepzndence of 
all Eastern nations — not only the 
Indians and Chinese, but the Indo- 
nesians and Koreans. The alterna- 
tive is to stand by apathetically, artd 
endorse the movement filly, only 
when it is too late to profit either 
the’ Asiatics or jourselves. If we 
bring pressure to bear now on “ not 
unwilling ”’ Ministers to issue such a 
declaration of support. it will be up 
to them to apply the princip'e in the 
diplomatic field, with due regard to 
the sentiments of the Frerich, Dutch 
and other Imperial Powers. 


Vera Brittain, who chaired this 
meeting and Agatha Harrison, both 
drew attention to Mr. Bevin’s state- 
ment to the Labour Party Congress 
at Margate, that preoccupation with, 
European affairs should never bl'nd 
us to the immense and crucial sig- 
nificance of events in the Far East. 
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WEST AND EAST 


E question overshadowing 

Europe and America this 
century is now so vast that few 
can see it, and none can draw 
it in perspective. Our popula- 
tions are like villagers clustered 
on the slopes of a volcano: too close 
even to discern the sinister profile, 
too absorbed in their accustomed 
routine to heed premonitory tremors. 
Yet all the while a new Herculaneum 
is being prepared; and future genera- 
tions may stare in astonishment at 
the petrifications of men and women 
overwhelmed in the act of dishing up 
dinner, letting the cat out, and decid- 
ing the affairs of State. 


The question—Shall Western man 
master the machine before the ma- 
chine masters him ?—seems incapable 
of more colourful formulation. And 
yet it ig without precedent in record- 
ed history; and so momentoug that 
we ignore it, perhaps, for very fear 
lest, facing up, we should go sane 
and be accounted mad. 

For the machine as it is today, 
unlimited, a law unto itself. is the 
embodiment of our own limitless, law- 
less intellect, which having overridden 
traditional usage, aesthetic judgment 
and common humanity, now, im its 
final embodiment, threatens humanity 
bodily. Thig arrogant march of the 
intellect is what has distinguished the 
civilisation of the West, ever since 
the only mora! authority Europe has 
known—the embodiment of the Christ- 
ian: conscience, the Catholic Church 
—sagged and collapsed before it. And 
it is practically the only reality be- 
hind all our vaunted Progress. 


* 


In the nimeteenth century, Asia 
was still sufficiently remote from 
Europe for the more far-sighted, at 
least, to make out the profile of the 
volcano. Tolstoy's was one prophetic 
voice, warning Europe of impending 
disaster, and urging, pleading with 
Russia at all costs to choose a differ- 
ent path from that to which Europe 
was committed. But even Tolstoy 
was too late. Within a decade of 
his death, the long contest between 
Westernlisers and Easterniserg tad 
bsen_settled—in decisive victory for 
the West. 

For that is the real meaning of 
Communism: it is a deliberate, for 
the first time fully conscious, com- 
mittal of mankind to the path of Pro- 
gress dictated by the machine. With 
Communism, the subservience of tra- 
ditional usage, aesthletic ‘judevnent, 
and common humanity, to intellect, is 
complete; the maximum development 
of mechanical means of production be- 
comes the sole criterion of morality. 
Russia today is involved in the fate 
of Western civilisation. The ques- 
tion posed before Russia jis the same 
as that before Europe and America: 
Shall man recover control of the - 
chine In time to avert catastrophe? 


For the resolution 


As one who has read the letter of 

our respected Joint Treasurer, 
Corder Catchpool in the last issue of 
PN with disappointment, may I give 
some reasons ? 

The AGM decision to urge on 
young men opposed to military train- 
ing, that they should not register, or 
help the working of the Act, is a de- 
cision absolutely logical. as well as 
wise and courageous. We do not want 
merely to occupy and defend the 
hard-won trenches represented by 
the State-recognition of Conscientious 
Objection, but to make a spear-head 
into the forces of tyranny that con- 
front us. We must not stand still in 
this matter. 

Granted that Continental war-resistera 
would be glad to have even the paltry recog- 
nitian won by ourselves; nevertheless, the 
action of the AGM does not take anything 
from them; rather does it enhearten them in 
their struggle. 

If we believe that to engage in war is 
detrimental to the individual, to gociety and 
to the brotherhood of man; if we see bayonet- 
dril’ for the blood-lusty training it is; if we 
consider the droppjng af bomba on defence- 
less human beings as cruel and wicked; then, 
fs it not right, ia it not our duty, to urge 


Our eyes tum nowadays to the 
East: for there alone a_ different 
question is still posed. India and 
China are still sufficiently remote 
from the West, and sufficiently um 
industrialised, te be faced with the 
choice that Tolstoy set before Russia. 
They can, even now, integrate science 
with religion from the start, and fore- 
stall the abuse of machine-power. 
And precisely that need is what Tol- 
stoy’s greatest disciple has been 
preaching all this century. Will the 
East remain loyal to Gandhi ? 

Will the East, in other words, learn 
by the expemience of the West, now 
that the destiny which Tolstoy fore- 
saw is visible to all but the blind ? 
That is really an issue far more fun- 
damental than the clash between 
Muslim and Hindu in India, or Com- 
munist and Kuomintang in China. 
Indeed, it is only when we realise the 
nature of this issue that we can 
understand Gandhi's opposition to the 
British, which must otherwisd appear 
almost fanatical. British rule in 
India represents, for him, the Western 
idea of progress—far more nakedly 
than’ we can appreciate. The very 
things which are said to excuse it, 
constitute its worst condemnation. 

“ European civilisation,” Gandhi 
wrote in 1931, “is no doubt suited 
for Europeans, but it will mean the 
ruin of India if we endeavour to copv 
it. The incessant search for material 
comforts and their multiplication, iis 
an evil, and I make bold to say that 
the Europeans themselves will have to 
remodel their outlook, if they are not 
to perish.” Better. therefore, the risk 
of civil war than retention of British 
rule; better even that “ railways, tele- 
graphs, hospitals, lawyers, doctors 
and euwch like” should all go. rather 
than that India should lose her soul. 


pve 


The India Gandhi desires can 


neither be won nor defended by vio-. 


lence, if only because a community of 
communities, in} which science is in- 
tegrated with what is best in 
traditional usage, aesthetic judg- 
ment and common humanity, sould 
be physically incapable of the resort 
to war. But his doctrine has a deeper 
source than that: for he knows that 
the subordination of the machine to 
man, in society depends upon the sub- 
ordination of the intellect to love in 
ourselves. 

Therefore his message is as true 
for the West as the East. We do not 
know whether it is possible to arrest 
the machine in full momentum, but 
we do know that the onlv force which 
can arrest it is love. Western man 
is now faced with the situation anti- 
cipated in Revelations, when the only 
choice left is between repentance and 
physical destruction — that atomic 
conflaguration which is the nemsis 
of Christian apostasy. We are they 
“upon whom the ends of the world 
are come”; yet the call to rep2ntance 
is not sounded even by those to whom 
it was entrusted. We are careful and 
troubled about many things, and have 
forgotten the one thing needful. 


LETTERS 


our youth (and not only convinced -conacien- 
tious objectors) to refuse to recognise the 
claims of Conscription? 

Let the Old Guard of the PPU support the 
more ardent of our youth and encourage them 
by this decision (—and possible risk of police 
court proceedings!) Not one of them needs 
to act except of his own free will. 

SYBIL W. WHITE. 


71 London Road, 
Kilmarnock. 


—and against 


OUR correspondents on Con- 
__,Seription seem to confuse three 
distinct issues:- = 

(1). The case for refusing to comply 
with the National Service Act; 


(2). The case for urging all C.0.s not 
oo eld with it; 


- The case for maki the 1} hi 
official policy of the PPUL. Nten PN 


_ That there is a case for absolut- 
ism, none of us would deny. Al- 
though the refusal of C.0.s to comply 
with the Act cannot make military 
conscription, but only the conse‘erre 
clauses, ineffective, it may direct 
attention to pacifism—and a nation 
converted to pacifism would natural- 


THE ENEMY OF WAR: 


A Sense of Responsibility 


EVER before have human 

beings seemed to be such 
specks of helpless matter. 
Particles, whose fates are de- 
cided by specialist scientists, 
politicians and professional militar- 
ists. At least, this is the deduction of 
the man in the street from the 
realities of his everyday observations. 
It is a sense of helpless irresponsi- 
bility. 

Apparently the mass of people do 
not feel responsible for most of the 
things they do. Responsibility for 
their own actions is reputed to lie 
elsewhere; with some “higher per- 
son,” who in turn passes on_ the 
responsibility to others still “ higher,” 
or, as with the heads of governments 
questioned at the war trials, they 
rationalise the necessity to issue their 
orders and are, in fact, quite con- 
vinced of their right to do so. 
Usually they pass on the actual moral 
guilt to some illusory other nation- 
state! 

This irresponsibility of individuals 
was very obvious during the recent 
war of the nations. By the device 
of conscription in all those nations, 
sufficient numbers of men and women 
were ordered to commit brutalities 
which it is impossible for any human 
mind to comprehend. Under a veneer 
of approved discipline, the principles 
of which were similar in all nations, 


individuals could conscientiously carry- 


out orders free from a sense of moral 
guilt and without considering that 
they had any personal responsibility 
for their actions. 

The mental atmosphere engendered 
during this war was to prevent any 
individual from feeling responsible 
for their part in modern warfare. 
The bigger the destruction or cruelty 
in which an individual took part, the 
greater the commendation and _ the 
more the likelihood of the nation’s 
fratitude in the form of money, 
Victoria or Iron Crosses. 

The last thing that 
allowed, is for individuals to take 
themselves _ geriously —to accept 
responsibility; for in that moment 
they are dangerous. Their loyalty 
rises above that of nations to one of 
common humanity. In that moment 
they become revolutionaries. 

LETTING OFF STEAM 

Any amount of democratic steam 
can be let off in Forces’ Parliaments 
and Forces’ Educational Services. To 
talk and argue about political acro- 
batics is perfectly safe, in fact it 
creates an illusion of freedom and 
such freedom can always be stifled 
if any rumblings of disobedience to 
military irresponsibility should 
appear. ; 

‘However, the curious puzzle seems 
to be how great masses of people who 
display responsibility in personal re- 
lationships, for most have wholesome 
loves and hates and a rough and 
ready “do to others as you would 
like them to do to you,” can be swept 
into mass irresponsibility by a whirl- 
wind of State idolatry. 

It is probably true that if an in- 
dividual takes upon himself too much 
resvonsibility for all the obviously 
bad things that happen, it is possible 


must be 


'that that person will go mad. But, 


ly abolish conscription. Certainly 
none of us would withhold our sup- 
port from C.O.s who take up the 
absolutist position, whether on this 
ground or another. 

Furthermore, if it is not wrong to try and 
convert young men to pacifism, neither is it 
wrong to try and canvert young C.0.s to 
absolutiam—or to conditionalism, the case for 
which is equally strong, aince an exempted 
C.0. can do as much to epread pacifism as 
a convicted one. 

But it is surely wrong to commit the PPU 
as a whole to the advocacy of either of these, 
so long as many of ita members object strongly 
to one or the other. I would have thought 
that the only official policy true to the Union 
and fair to the C.O. would have been to put 
the argumenta for both absolutism and con- 
ditionalism before him, and to encourage him 
to decide between them for himself. 

BRUCE ODSPUR. 
Belsize Park, N.W.3. 


PoWs and MPs 


AM anxious to find out the attitude of 

MPa to repatriation of PoWs. There are 
probably PN readera in every constituency 
and some have no doubt already written to 
their MP on the question. If they would let 
me know the nature of the reply, and if 
those who have not yet written would do so, 
and let me know the result, I wou'd be much 


obliged. 
C. E. TRITTON. 
Shepherds Corner, 
Ringmer, Sussex. 


such an exaggerated responsibility is 
not desirable. The thing that is 
needed is one person’s quota of re- 
sponsibility. Multiply that by millions 
and the power to make evil decisions 
and to order wholesale cruelties, will 
cease. -For the impudence with which 
such orders are issued is in direct 
proportion to the number of irrespon- 
sibles who will obey. 

And what does all this mean—to 
the casual reader of these words, 
to the pacifist? It means. that 
human beings are capable of 
choice and that there exists a 
peculiar consciousness that compels a 
person to decide. To shirk a respon- 
sible decision makes that person the 
raw material for the bargainings 
and battles of political and military 
gamblers. This peculiar conscious- 
ness is conscience. It is the posses- 
sion of the responsible person; 2 
daemon within. In the irresponsibles 
it is sleeping, if not, worse still, 
atrophied. 


THE CHOICE 


Therefore you can choose between 
being a speck from whom govern- 
ments can be sure of getting 
obedience, or, you can be a spark—a 
spiritual force, a responsible individ- 
ual, a menace to a war society, a 
revolutionary fit to bear the hall- 
mark of Man or Woman! 

Is this rhetoric? Have you too, 
reader, become so sick of words that 
it cannot touch you? Then why are 
you reading this paper? Where did 
you get it from? Who are these 
people who believe and act on such 
things? Non-violence? Wholesome 
loves and hates? Conscientious dis- 
obedience when ordered to do some- 
thing they feel to be wrong? Is it, 
or is it not, a breath of sanity in a 
stormy atmosphere of power-politics? 

Human affairs are in a molten 
state. There is march and counter- 
march. Left and Right menace each 
other. Humanity is split by religion 
and politics. A unifying idea must 
sweep through humanity. A unifying 
idea to unite the conscious aims of 
the responsibles and to hearten the 
conscience-sleeping irresponsibles and 
to encourage them to give their 
energies as their awakening con- 
sciences dictate. 

In the modern world, escapism is 
morally and physically impossible. 
The mildest person of sensibility is 
conscious of new horrors of violence. 
Culture in any form can no longer 
be preserved in favoured institutions 
or remote places. There is a general 
feeling that everything is in danger. 
From the most ardent pacifist to the 
most calculating militarist, this is 
evident. We live in a time of a terri- 
ble pause. A false move and 
human life as we know it will disin- 
tegrate in unspeakable horrors. 

Avoidance of this disintegration can 
only start with your own conscious 
effort, and this need not be a dis- 
concerting idea, for I believe that 
humanity is ready for a big change 
in direction. A re-orientation away 
from violence. If more specks be- 
come sparks, then all the flaming 
aspirations of the good in man will 
race through humanity. Historic 
events are piling up and we must be 
ready to influence those events. 


Victor E. Richford. 


ELEVEN YEARS 


OLD TODAY 
FOR some weeks past, instead of 


the usual appeal for the PN 


Fund, we have published suggestions 
en how to make PN itself better known te 
the non-pacist public. This was because we 
want to earn our right to existence. But 
the suggestions have not been adopted widely 
enough yet to make the contindance of the 
paper secure. Some members have taken out 
extra subscriptions and got PN displayed on 
their local bookstalls (the booksellers are 
nearly always glad to oblige once they are 
approached); others have resumed = atreet- 
selling: but the circulation is still far below 
the minimum required to keep going much 
longer—and gubscriptiong to the Fund have 
reached an all-time low. Once again, we 
beg readers ta make every effort in the com- 
ing weeks to get our message over: by finding 
new readers if they can. by sending contri- 
butions to the Fund if they cannot. Sooner 
or later, if we can keep going long enough, 
the tide of public indifference will turn, and 
we must be prepared. It is never too soon 


to mend. 
THE EDITOR. 


Contributions aince May 23: 12s. Id. Total 
far 1947: £99 6s. 5d. 


Please make cheques, etc., payable to Peace 
News, Ltd., and address them to the Account- 
ant, Peace News, 3 Blackstock Road, N.4. 
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THIS [IS FRANKFURT 


MMEDIATELY after my 

arrival in Frankfurt, I made 
my way to the Press Office, to 
try and arrange an interview 
with General McNarney and 
the-Mayor. At first I was told 
that the General would see me 
that day, and was advised to 
wait in the hotel. After an 


hour, however, a phone-call 
came through from the 
General’s office, wanting to 


know what questions I intended 
to put. I was surprised, and re- 
called that I had refused to give 
notice of my questions in 
advance to Pick and Grothewohl, 
the SED leaders in Berlin. 


However, as the whole day seemed 
a disappointment, I replied that my 

uestions concerned the possibility of 

rankfurt becoming the capital of 
the British-American Zone, should 
the Four-Power negotiations break 
down; the de-nazification procedure 
in the U.S. Zone, etc. “ We will phone 
you back in half-an-hour,” the girl in 
McNarney’s office said. But fifty-five 
minutes passed before the telephone 
rang again, arid then it was to say 
that the General was very sorry, he 
was busy and could not see me after 
all. Evidently he did not wish to com- 
mit himself. 


How de-nazification works 


So I went to see the Germans in- 
stead, and meeting a newspaper 
editor who had been with me in 
Buchenwald, put my question about 
de-nazification to him. “ Well,’’ he 
laughed, “I will give you the best ex- 
ample of how this de-nazification 
business works. We had a man here 
in Frankfurt who was classified as a 
Nazi by the Court, and therefore de- 
barred from taking up any official 
employment in the town. What did 
he do?— Left for Dortmund, and 
there he was’placed in charge of the 
Anglo-American Transport Adminis- 
tration.” I do not know the man to 
whom my friend was referring, but 
so many things inside the former 
Reich are almost unbelievable to ‘an 
outsider, that I see no reason to doubt 
this story. 


Frankfurt itsdif suffered terribly 
from Allied bombardment. Of the 
44,559 buildings in the city,: only 
8,683 are undamaged, and 70 per cent. 
are completely destroyed. The Al- 
stadt, with the celebrated Romer and 
Goethehaus, is among the ruins. I 
was told that there must be some 13 
million cubie metres of rubble, includ- 
img as much as 45,000 tongs of iron 
and steel—and it takes the Germans 
two or three years to_remove a mere 
4,000 cubic metres. Years will have 
to pass before Frankfurt is re-built. 

Nevertheless, life is more normal 
than in Berlin, and you meet better- 
dressed people. Indeed. the popu- 


Ten Years Ago 


From Peace News, June 5, 1937 


Italian shipyards at Livorno, says 
an eyewitness in Italy, are building 
a cruiser for the Soviet Gavernment 
and a smaller warship was laid down 
a few weeks ago. 


Although the relations between 
Italians and the Soviets are supposed 
to be very strained that apparently 
ts only on the surface. 

* * * 

War is a disease. The _ peace 
pledge says: “ Abjure the infection. 
Decline to fight.’ And that is well. 
It sets the course, But then war 
comex and says: “I will infect the 
whole body of peaceful life. I will 
make society to subsist upon a war 
foundation, so that not the smallest 
act of men can be made that is not 
the contributory to war. This fellow 
says he will not fight? Good. Let 
him stuff shells and cylinders in per- 
fect peace, and he shall be a more 
effective instrument of war than a 
whole platoon in the trenches. For 
when the earth is full of the mu- 
nitions of war, shall I stand in want 
of a few gay devils to touch buttons 
and press triggers? The thing shall 
seem sport to them.” 

—Max Plowman. 


by GERD TREUHAFT 


lation is already adopting a superior 
attitude towards the oceupying forces. 
Ang at the Bargain Centre, estab- 
lished by the U.S. authorities in the 
Kaiserstrasse, there is quite a display 
of their wealth. 

It was when I was) walking in the 
Kaiserstrasse, shortly after nine 
o'clock that I noticed a long queue 
standing outside a corner-building, 
somewhat resembling a Marks and 
Spencer store. The queve was un- 
usual, inasmuch as each of the wait- 
ing Germans either carried a large 
pack on his back, or had a hefty emit- 
case on the pavement at his side; and 
when I noticed that one was holding 
a hand-made wooden ship, I decided 
to ask what they were there for. “Oh, 
the Centre is going to open at nine 
o’clock, and they all want to exchange 
their goods,” was the reply. This 
was, in fact, one of the authorised 
“ Black Market ” centres of Germany. 


The Bargain Centre 


At the entrance I found a notice, 
“For Allied Personnel Only — No 
Germans admitted”: but after ex- 
amining my press-card the German 
police opened the door and conducted 
me to the GI in charge. I asked him to 
explain the procedure of the Bargain 
Centre. He introduced me to an 
officer, however, who carefully exam- 
ined my credentials before answering 
my questions. “I am sorry to have 
kept you waiting, Mr, Treuhaft,.” he 
explained, “ but we have to be very 
cautious here. So many people come 
in, saying they irepresent one or an- 
other British or American paper, 
whereas all they really want to do is 
not write about the Bargain Centre, 
but see what they can get out of it. 
However, your credentials are quite 
satisfactory. Tel] me what you would 
like to know.” 

“ First of all,” I said, I would like 
to get a general idea of the Centre, 


and why the Germans are so eager to 
g@et cigarettes in exchange for such 
articles as typewriters and watches.” 

“The main object,” he explained, 
“jis to abolish the Black Market, and 
these Bargain Centres have gone some 
way towards defying it.. We are fully 
aware that the Black Market has still 
a very large circulation throughout 
Germany, and the prices demanded 
for coffee or butter there, are such as 
the average German cannot possibly 
afford. But there at the Bargain 
Centre, everyone has a chance of get- 
ting food without having to pay three- 
figure sums. 


Specialist assessors 


“The people you have scen outside 
all have some goods they would like 
to exchange. Some of these are really 
valuable, others worthless. But iwe 
have employed German specialists, 
folk who have worked for years in a 
particular trade, such as antique deal- 
ers, porcelain dealers and household 
suppliers, and they know exactly the 
value of all these goods. They point 
them — a watch may be worth, say, 
twenty-five points—and the Germans 
can then go to the various counters 
and exchange their points for. tinned 
food-stuffg or cigarettes, which GIs 
have brought to the place. The point 
system is, in fact, ike a currency, only 
valid inside this building. 

“The reason they are anxious to 
get aigarettes is simple. Here is a 
commodity which never loses its value, 
doesn’t deteriorate like food-stuffs, 
and can be carried about easily. Cig- 
arettes are like a new currency out- 
side. so it is understandable that 
Germans will pay siv or eight marks 
for one. Later on when a new Ger- 
man currency is established, non- 
smokers will be able to produce these 
cigarettes and get quite a lot for 
them. 

“ At the same time, we have _been 
able to check the black-market trad- 
ing of our troops who, before we 
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TRUE OF ALL—— 


WARFARE 


HYAGANAH leaflets distributed 

recently in Tel Aviv said 
that. Webster Christie, a young 
British police recruit who was 
killed by terrorists on May 12, 
had pledged himself to fight anti- 
Semitism. He intended resigning 


established this organisation, ‘were 
able to exchange a few tins of grape- 
fruit for cameras and gold watches, 
even. The Centre ig much more to 
the advantage of the Germans them- 
selves than the Black Market, and 
that’s why they are coming to it.” 


Equal distribution 


I asked whether a German could 
take as much coffee or butter as he 
liked, provided he could produce 
requisite number of points. 

“ No, certainly not,” the officer, re- 
plied. “We are trying to keen a 
fairly equal distribution, and they are 
only entitled to a certain amount 
each. But there again, if they have 
some points over, they can always ex- 
change them for cigarettes.” 

After hearing this explanation, I 
took a look around the Centre, and 
was surprised to discover expersive 
cameras and watches on display, por- 
celain and even a fur coat. 
former wealth of Nazi Germany was 
apparent; and later on a German told 
me that during the five years of Nazi 
pillage throughout Europe, nearly 
every housemaid had been the pos- 
sessor of from two to five fur coats. 
Germany may be able to live for 
another two years on the loot of 
1938-44. 


AN AGNOSTIC’S PACIFISM 


F the Christian pacifist feels himself divided from members 

of his own church who sanction war, he has the compensation 
of being brought closer to co-pacifists of other denominations. 
For agnostic pacifists no corresponding link exists—openly. It 
is my belief that it does exist, in certain convictions they all 
share; but, to show these, I should have to attack the two most 
important beliefs of Christianity, in which I see the main obstacle 
to that world-wide moral uplift universally agreed upon as the 


only alternative to war. 

Speaking therefore for myself 
only, I may begin by saying that 
conscience enters into my pacifism at 
one point only. Even there it did 
not present itself in the first place 
as gonscience but just as a limitation 
in my powers of understanding; 
though I admit that during the slow 
course of my development into a 
pacifist this negative became trans- 
muted into a positive conviction. 

I take it as fundamental’ that it 
is wrong to kill: and that the wrong 
of killing is different. not in degree 
but in kind, from all other wrongs. 
We feel this so clearly that such a 
crime as systematic blackmail, for 
instance, which is a far more loath- 
some thing than most murders, is not 
punished by death; whereas, for mur- 
der capital punishment is the 
penalty wherever it still exists. 


Ordinary men 


Lord Darling said once that most 
of the murderers whom he_ had 
sentenced to death had been ordinary 
men who had walked out of their 
houses one morning without the 
slightest idea that. before the day 
was out, they would have taken a 
human life. On the other hand I 
know that not all murders are acts 
of sudden madness. But even a 
planned murder of the worst kind 
is less incomprehensible to me than 
an execution. One is the aberration 
of individuals under conditions of 
stress, the other an act carried 
through with utter deliberation by 
an all-powerful community. Which 
brings me to my oblique approach to 
pacifism. 

When the 1914-18 war broke out, 
I was an opponent of capital punish- 
ment but not yet a pacifist. Like 
most men of my time, I saw in the 
Kaiser’s Germany the enemy of 
| liberal progress. There was no con- 


7—ROY SHERWOOD 


author and journalist, was 
brought up in French Switzer- 
land; studied at Lausanne Uni- 
versity and lived for same years 
in the South of France. He has 
been a frequent contributor to 
Peace News over the past ten 
years. 


scription in the early days of that 
war; so, when I joined up, my dis- 
taste for blood made me choose ser- 
vice. in the Mechanical Transport, 
and in effect I never found myself in 
a situation in which I had to try to 
kill. But I had my fill of terrible 
sights. And then one day. as the 
ill-luck of war service will some- 
times have it, I had to see the horror 
of a military execution. 


As this is not written to harrow 
anyone into pacifism, all I shall say 
of that experience is that it brought 
capital punishment and war too close 
together for me to be able to main- 
tain my unquestioning attitude to 
war. I had to face the problem with 
which it left me. I went over the 
same questions hundreds of times and 
always arrived at the same answer: 
the line murder—capital-punishment 
—war is dead straight, with the 
wrong growing greater as the act of 
killing becomes planned, organised, 
aided by every resource of science; 
and ig that process grows more 
horrible by thousandfold multiplica- 
tion, and more inhuman by its 
impersonal character. « 

Only one factor obscures this 
truth: the wholly fictitious difference 
between aggressive and defensive 
war. No such difference exists. 
Writing in 1947, it would be foolish 
to go back to the facts which drove 


me to that conclusion years ago, 
when those of today prove it as 
plainly. A war honestly believed to 
be defensive is being advocated 
openly at this moment, to be launched 
while the atomic bomb is still sup- 
posed to be an American monopoly, 
by “responsible ®’ men in the United 
States, in sheer fear of an agegres- 
sive war by Russia. Can anyone be 
so benighted as not to see that their 
counterpart must also exist . in 
Russia—has. always existed every- 
where, and will exist as long ag “ de- 
fensive’’ military forces are per- 
missible? 


_ The Hiroshima bombing cannot be 
justified by the casuistry that it 
“saved thousands of lives by shorten- 
ing the war.” That can be said of 
any devilry if it proves successful, 
and best of one so gigantic that it 
finishes a war in a few minutes—a 
fact which will obviously lead to 
some future war ending before its 
victims will have learned that it has 
begun. The only criterion in such 
pseudo-reasoning is whether. an 
atrocity proves conclusive: if it does 
it becomes clemency, if it fails—a 
war crime. 


Wrong at the start 


The man who, though disliking 
war, accepts it as inevitable in cer- 
tain conditions,. goes wrong at the 
start of his reasoning by treating 
it as on a level with an individual’s 
instinctive raising of his arm in self- 
defence, and wrong right up to the 
end in thinking that victory will 
bring a measure of compensation, 
The world total of disregard for the 
rights of the individual is greater 
today than it was in 1939; material 
conditions are worse; anti-semitism 
is wider and deeper; national rivalries 
are fiercer; the fear of war has not 
diminished. 


It is all completely logical. A 
mere piling-up of wrongs, culminat- 
ing in either one stupendous act or 
in the gradual creation of conditions 
which force one side to surrender, 
cannot produce better world condi- 
tions. The agnostic reaches common 
ground with the Christian in believ- 
ing that evil cannot produce good. 
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REGENERATE OR DIE! 


Publications 
Received 


The Atom Bomb and Education, by 
R. M. Hutchins, NPC Pamphlet, 3d. | 

Road to Peace. by H. A. Freeman 
and T. Paulin, Pacifist Research 
Bureau, New York. 50 cents. 

Peace and the Public. Mass Observa- 
tion, Longmans, 2s. 6d. 


E, thesis of _ the NPC 
pamphlet is: Civilisation 
can be saved only by a moral, 
intellectual and spiritual revolu- 
tion; if education can contribute 
to this it offers a real hope of, 


salvation, if not, then it is 
irrelevant and its fate is 
immaterial.. To be of any use 


in the crisis education must de- 
velop a man’s humanity rather 
than indulge his individuality 
and must deal with values in- 
dependent of time and place. 


The PRB pamphlet maintains that 
world government is more likely to 
be reached through the experience of 
nations working together in world 
functional organisations than by 
Political methods based on national 
sovereignties. It shows that already 
no fewer than 306 multilateral inter- 
national agencies exist and a further 
40 bilateral, and it gives details of a 
few of the more important ones. 


The Mass Observation study shows 
the reactions of a scientifically select- 
ed cross-section of the English public 
to such matters as atomic warfare, 
the likelihood of another world-war, 
causes and cures for war, world organ- 
isation and internationalism. 


The third supplies an interesting 
commentary on the | first. Mr. 
Hutchings is Chancellor of Chicapo 
University, and like most acad:zmical 
minds from the founder of the Acad- 
emy onwards, he believes that “ Our 
moral disorder hag an_ intellectual 
foundation ”. and can be cured by an 
increase of knowlcdge. But what 
stands out most clearly in Mass Ob- 
servation is that, while the great 
majority of verscns questioned were 
already intellectually convinced of the 
danger of international anarchy. and 
the necessity for world-government. 
most of them thought that they could 
personally do nothing to prevent war. 
it is. moreover, significant that those 
who had had a secondary education 
were more pessiwistic than the less 
(so-called) educated.. Knowledg2 is 
there; what is lacking is a moral dy- 
namic to make it effective. A.K.J. 


* * * 


TN his pamphlet “The 
= Approach to Conscription ' (No 
Conscription Council, 3d.), Dr. Joad 
reveals the dilemma created by re- 
jecting Conscription, yet not hecoming 

acifist. The former he dismisses as 
out-moded by Atomic—and worse— 
warfare. Then he calls for a “moral 
lead to be given to the world.” But 
surely, that “ moral lead" mast be a ! 
rejection of war on moral grounds, | 
not of conscription for utilitarian 
reasons, an assertion of principle 
rather than of profit. e 

The ILP pamphlet “ Unite or Per- | 
ish,” by F. A. Ridley (1d.), is an inter. 
esting compound of enthusiasm and | 
naivety. -The writer’s plea for the 
formation of a Unitzd Socialist 
States of Europe as a third camp in 
the world balance of power is inter- 
esting, but readers of Mr. Murry’s 
“Commentary” in PN will wonder 
whether the pamphleteer’s tongue was 
in his cheek when he wrote of the 


eventual incorporation of USSR in |! 


USSE ! And does the ILP really prz- 
fer the’ Russian Asiatic Tyranny to 
American Capitalism ? 


“Man versus the Atom,” bv K. 
Capper-Johnson is a little book to 
read, re-read and ponder. Mr. 


Capper-Johnson regards men ag sons 
of God, not as mere ethnographical 
material, economic units. or political 
counters, so. his writing has a reality 
and depth undiscoverable in the pam- 
phlete previously mentioned, I would 
Tike to feel that this note will_en- 
courage many -to obtain it from 
Friends Peace Council. 


It costs 1s. 
P.T.G. 


| ness. 


Rational | yeave ourselves 


People must become incapable of war 
to the same degree that most people 
are incapable of private murder .. . 


EGENERATE man must 
regenerate himself or he 
will cease to exist. 

It is incredible how slowly 
this simple truth percolates 
through the human conscious- 
It is in fact hard to be- 


lieve that even the most dull- 
witted reader of the least 
responsible press is totally un- 
aware of the precipice over 
which he trembles. The atomic 
bomb itself is already outmoded 
by the latest “ advances” in 
bacteriological warfare. Its 
efficacy is by no means as total 
as was supposed; Japan, after 
all, continues to exist. 


Militarist joys 


But there are no doubts about the 
future joys which the militarists hold 
in store. It is openly admitted, and 
apparently accepted, that the means 
are already at hand to render com- 
pletely null and void of life, vast 
areas of our civilised world; we are, 
so to speak, orily awaiting the word 
‘go’. And we certainly must, once 
the word ig given. 


It is impossible not to know of these 
things. One can only assume that the 
average reader of the “ News of the 
World,” whom we may call the aver- 
age man (in the proportion of seven 
million to PN’s eleven thousand), is 
deliberately evading the issue. He 
treads the’ words of doom, but refuses 
to apply them to himself; instead, he 
turns over quickly to the diversion of 
the dogs and the divorce courts—them- 
selves by-products of the disease 
whose existence he denies. It iis all 
too human to prefer the tooth-ache 
tincture to the dentist’s chair. 


Mass - apathy 


In the face of this vast mass- 
apathy, the open-eyed minority seems 
to be living at a different tension, 


almost in another world; and 
yet, mever as before, we are 
members one of another, We 


may suffer as human beings, from 
feeling a few things too intensely, and 
many other things not at all, so that 
it becomes éncreasingly difficult to 
make contact on a hail-fellow-well met 
basis. But we have somehow got to 
into the over-all 
tapestry, and yet retain the signifi- 
cance of our unique design. The 
starry-eyed fdealist is. with some 
justification, accused of shirking the 
truth about the world; it is the starry- 
eyed realist who is needed to stop the 
the rot. 

This rot which threatens to’ tear 
down the whole fabric of society is 
not so much the apathy itself (which 
ig often born of intense physical 
hardship), but the exploitation of 
the situation by an unscrupulous 
authority. As John Middleton Murry 
and others have pointed out, totali- 
tariamism may engender a new ‘mu- 
tation’ of the human species—into 
something perhaps a little lower than 
the apes. In such conditions none but 
desperate remedies will avail; the 
only antidote lies in a. determined 
* counter-mutation.’ 


Incapable of war 


We must make the people not 
just ‘anti-war,’ which most of them 
are anyway; they must become in- 
capable of war, to the same degree 
that most people are incapable of 
private murder. If war is interpre- 
ted in its widest sense as the cul- 
mination of a chain of violent 
actions this does not seem an alto- 
gether impossible aim. 


But pactfism can’t be taught as a 
technique, with any assurance of suc- 
cess.. In a state of war, how people 
react is largely a matter of individual 
capacity. It would be as fantastic to 
order the conscript to practise 


non-violence as to direct a convinced 
pacifist into the Commandos. We 
cannot tell people to do more than 
they are capable of doing, although 


We can encourage them to 
be capable of more . Pacifism 
is not a line of action that 


can be decided on as and when the 
occasion arises. The response must 
be so deep-rooted as to be made un- 
thinkingly. It must become as much 
a conditioned reflex as the impulse to 
save life has become, regardless of 
the consequences. We have the one, 
so why not the other? 


A question of time 


_It is largely a question of time; and 
time is the thing we shall not have 


unless we can at all cost avoid an- 
other war. But few people will try 
very hard to avert war unless they 
have some faith in their power to live 
by the alternative. How is this con- 
fidence, this new sense of adventure 
to replace the threadbare pomp and 
circumstance, to be generated? 
Surely only by the practice now of 
new experiments in living. 


It is easy to sneer at the failures 


SAVAGES 
INSTRUCT 
THE CIVILIZED 


REY. EDWIN FOLEY 


HEN Dr. Moffat first went 

\ out as a Christian mis- 
sionary to Bechuanaland, * he 
found that there were incessant 
tribal wars among the natives. 

The different tribes and even 
different villages were constantly at 
war with each other, and in their wars 
they were very cruel. If a traveller 
from a distant village happened to 
come their way, he was looked upon 
with suspicion and fear, and certain 
to be pounced upon, robbed, or killed, 
or made a slave. 

This was a great grief to Dr. 
Moffat, and he said to himself, “By 
God’s help I will put an end to these 
wars, and have the different tribes 
live at peace with each other.” He 
began with his own tribe. 

He got his Bechuanas to put away 
their bows and arrows, their clubs 
and knives. He got them to give up 
learning the arts of war and going 
to war, and to devote their energies 
to farming and industry instead. One 
consequence of this was that strangers 
could travel through their country 
without being robbed or hurt. And 
this came to be talked about over all! 
that part of Africa. And even the 
natives who did not know what the 
Gospel was, spoke of it as “a won- 


and fiascos that bestrew the paths of | derful magic, that brought wars to 


well-intentioned pioneers. Pacifist 
experiments have not always been 
successful; had they been so we might 
indeed have suspected their validity. 
It is in the nature of experiments to 
fail; their success or failure is in a 
sense irrelevant. The important 
thing is the willingness to make ex- 
periments. The most immediate 
task must be the fostering of such an 
attitude. of mind, that is capable of 
acting in fidelity to the spirit of 
truth, regardless of personal pride or 
prejudice. When sufficient people 
are found who are willing to submit 
to, and learn from, such experiments, 
the result will be a foregone con- 
clusion. 


We cannot plead ignorance of the 
causes of our plight. There is a re- 
markable consensus of opinion among 
leading thinkers of all kinds on the 
things that must be done to save 
humanity—religion, science, and art 
speak with one voice on the need for 
regeneration. Yet it is apparently 
nobody’s business to see that any of 
these things is done. There is no 
body of qualified people working to 
bring them into general practice; the 
only education that is going on is in 
small, self-contained groups. This 
need is our challenge and our oppor- 
tunity. 


Simplicity needed 


The primary function of a pacifist 
newspaper (as distinct from a coterie- 
review) should surely be to interpret 
the findings of the experts and the 
pioneers to the ordinary man who has 
neither the opportunity nor the 
capability to” find them out for him- 
self. Original thinkers are often 
misunderstood because not only their 
ideas, but the terms in which they are 
expressed, are quite. meaningless to 
any but their fellow-intellectuals. If 
ideas are expounded in order to be 
put into practice, they must first be 
translated into the symbols of every- 
dav life; and symbols with an 
imaginative appeal. This should not 
be difficult when we consider that the 
greatest truths have been contained 
in a grain of. mustard seed. 

It might indeed be a salutory exer- 
cise for the theorists themselves to 
try their hands at equating principles 
with practice. There are far too 
many involved and fantastic cere- 
brations clogging our mental strato- 
sphzre. And it is pretty safe to 
assume that if they are not capable 
of this transposition, their disappear- 
ance into the limbo will be no great 
loss to humanity. The danger is that 
humanity may be lost to them. 


MARGARET TIMS 


Peace News is open for the expression of 
all points of view relevant to pacifism. 
Articles in it, whether signed or unsigned, 
do not neiessarily represent the poliiy of the 
Peace Pledge Union, of which it is the weekly 
organ. Nor does the acceptance of advertise- 
; ments imply any enduosement of, or PPU 
| connexion with, the matter advertised, 


an end,” and put robbery and murder 
away. 
Sounds of singing 


It happened that there was a large 
village a good many miles away, 
which Dr. Moffat had never been able 
to visit. And one day he rode up to 
visit it, and see if he could get the 
people to receive a missionary. As 
he drew near, he heard sounds of 
singing, and the singing grew louder 
and sweeter the nearer he came. He 
rode in through the gate; but saw 
nobody about. He went along one of 
the streets, but nobody was at the 
doors. Then he rode forward into the 
open place at the centre, and he found 
the singing was there. 

The place was filled with women 
and children, and there were a few 
very old men, but all the strong, 
grown-up men were absent. Just at 
first they were afraid of him, but that 
soon passed away, and he got them to 
begin. their song again. 

And this was the song they sang: 


“Mammy’s man will come again! 
He has gone to the land of Jesus! 
Baby's Dad will come again! 

He has gone to the land of Jesus 


“There is no murder there! 
There are no robbers there! 
There is none to hurt them there, 
In the land of Jesus. 


“They will bring corn and cloth: 
They will bring brass and iron: 
They will dandle the children 

When they come from the land 
of Jesus.”” 

You may imagine with what joy 
Dr. Moffat listened to this song. “ The 
land of Jesus" about which these 
native women and children were sing- 
ing was just his own part of 
Bechuanaland. Those who were sing- 
ing knew nothing about Jesus except 
this, that His servant, the missionary, 
had “ made wars to cease” in the 
country to which their husbands and 
sons had gone to trade. But this 
they kn:iw well. And they put their 
jo- into a song. And they were sfng- 
ing for joy that soon they would see 
their husbands, sons and _ brothers 
among them again safe and sound, 
and bringing with them the peaceful 
fruits of industry. 

It was simply the love of God in 
the heart of Dr. Moffat, a divine love 
manifesting itself in a redemptive 
love for the quarrelsome natives, 
which constrained him to put an end 
to these tribal wars, and to do so by 
getting his own people to lead the 
way, to set the contagious example. 

And what but this divine love, be- 
ginning with ourselves, can put an 
end to the more stupid wars of our 
so-called civilised tribes and peoples, 
who fight with weapons more 
devilish than those employed by the 
savages of Africa, and get, them to 
“bring .eorn and cloth, brass and 
iron, and dandle the children again,” 
instead of seeking to reduce each 
| other to corpses, and fill the air with 
;the groans of the wounded and the 
dying, and the weeping of the 
| bereaved? 
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CO’s FIRM STAND WINS APPEAL AT LONDON TRIBUNAL 


HE young men of eighteen and nineteen who are carrying 
on the struggle against war and conscription today are 
proving worthy followers of those who blazed the trail thirty 


years ago. 


Evidence of this was supplied by several of the con- 


scientious objectors appearing before the Appelate Tribunal in 


London on May 28. 


John Bullock had been placed on 
the military register when he 
appeared before the local tribunal. 
His objection was based on his 
father’s teaching and adherence to 
the tenets of the Woodcraft Folk. 
With dogged tenacity he adhered to 
his fundamental belief in the wrong- 
ness of war. It got him through the 


“Would you shoot down enemy 
bombers” maze, and after he had 
told the Chairman, Sir Michael 


McDonnell, how he had left a job at 
the age of fifteen because it involved 
him in war work, one was not sur- 
prised to hear him add in a quiet, firm 
voice: “ Whatever the decision of the 
tribunal I shall refuse to undertake 
military service.” 


A horror of war 


He had called as a witness a local 
Woodcraft Folk leader, Mrs. Austen, 
JP. Asked by the Chairman whether 
the promotion of pacifism was the 
movement’s prime object, she revlied: 
“No. It is to make good citizens, 

but we do instil a horror of war 
and a respect for all life. We give 
members a chance to meet young 
people and children from other 
lands.” 


The tribunal decided that he be 
registered as a C.O., conditional upon 
his undertaking forestry, land or 
hospital work. 


Alan Willeock was a greengrocer’s 
assistant. His father addressed the 
tribunal in a deep, slow, patriarchal 
voice: “I taught my boy under no 
condition to harm any other human 
being and always to hate war.” 


In answer to a question from’ the 
tribunal he told of two older sons, 
both killed while in the Services. “I 
spoke to my boys, each said: ‘ Dad, 
we believe there is an evil in Ger- 
many which has to be destroyed.’” 


Today, the father told the tribunal, 
we are playing Hitler’s game of 
training our young children to kill 
and hate their fellow-men. “ Look at 
the world today, is there any less 
suffering or misery in it? Has it 
become better because of the war?” 

Asked what he did in the 1914-18 
war, Mr. Willcock, Senr., said “Noth- 
ing; I did absolutely nothing in the 
last war. I registered as a C.O. and 
was exempted.” 


It can be safely said that everyone 
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present felt that the father had 
dominated the son and inHuenced him 
to the point where independence of 
thought would be lost. Interruptions 
by the father, when the tribunal 
auestioned the lad, did not imvrove 
the case. But he told the tribunal 
how he had been reprimanded by the 
headmaster for refusing military ex- 
ercises at his Grammar School and 
stated that his objections were based 
more on humanitarian grounds than 
on the religious beliefs in which he 
had been brought up. 


What had he done to further his 
views, asked a tribunal member. 


“YT have always told my friends 
that war was wrong.” 


He had called as a witness the 
leader of his youth club; the Chair- 
man asked what he knew. of the 
appellant. He told the tribunal that 
he had known him for over a year 
as a member of the youth club. He 
did not share the boy’s views, which 
they had frequently discussed to- 
gether. ‘“ You have seen what a 
forceful character the father is. I 
can assure you that when the son 
does differ with the father he shows 
that same spirit and is absolutely 
independent.” 


Decision: Name removed from 
Military Register. To undertake 
forestry, land or hospital work. 


The opportunity of going to the 
City of London School had been given 
up by Maurice Shapira because 
membership of the OTC was com- 
pulsory there; he had gone instead 
to Hitchin Grammar School and had 
since won a scholarship to Downing 
College, Cambridge. He was appeal- 
ing against being placed on _ the 
Military Register. 


Atrocities cancel out 


Asked by the tribunal whether, as 
a Jew, he did not think the last war 
was justified in view of the atrocities 
committed against members of his 
race, Maurice Shapira answered that 
he had been uncertain, but the mass- 
bombing of Germany towards the end 
of the war, and the dropping of the 
atom-bomb, had absolutely convinced 
him that war could not be justified, 
and these allied atrocities cancelled 
out those committed against the Jews. 

He was giveg an opportunity of 
correcting the local tribunal’s report 
in which he was supposed to have said 
that “ Team work was not good.” He 
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had tried to put over the point that 
team work was only good in so far 
as the end for which the team came 
together was good. To join in a 
footbal] team was good, but to join 
a team of men with the object of 
killing was wrong. “Such as gang- 
sters and gunmen,” interpolated a 
member of the tribunal. 


He thanded the tribunal a letter 
from his former History teacher. 
Whilst disagreeing with his pupil’s 
views the teacher had, after several 
arguments, agreed to write to the 
tribunal and testify to the strength 
of the appellartt’s conviction. 


The tribunal gave exemption con- 
ditional on his taking up forestry, 
land or hospital work. 


A case which the tribunal quickly 
dismissed was that of a_ coloured 
cinema-operator, Anthony Fane. His 
father, now dead, was of West Indian 
parentage. He objected to service in 
the forces because of race discrim- 
ination in this country. and the 
impossibility of getting work prior 
to the man-power shortage. 


The colour bar 


He instanced the case of his uncle 
who lived in Cardiff and was called 
to serve in the RASC. This coloured 
soldier spent some time én hospital, 
and while in a convalescent ward was 
frequently alone there. as all the 
other men were given invitations to 
outside entertainments. 

A young garage worker, Vincent 
North, proved to be one of the very 
few Jehovah's Witnesses to benefit 
from an appeal. One felt that the 
tribunal, after having dismissed two 
of his co-religionists, were afraid of 
falling into a rut. 

Thanks to the unflagging work of 
the Central Board for Conscientious 
Objectors, every C.O. appearing be- 
fore the tribunals not only has fis 
case carefully watched over and re- 
ported, but is made aware that an 
organisation and a body of people are 
standing by him. 

Frequently the young men told of 
efforts they made to influence those 
with whom they worked. in several 
eases the C.0.s themselves had first 
come to take a stand against war 
through the influence of their fellow- 
workers. 

Collectively their message was: 

To the soldier: 

Give up war, 
arms. 

To_the factory worker: 

Cease making the instruments of 
war, earn your living elsewhere. 
The eighteen-year-olds have the 

right to ask these things, those of us 
who are older, the responsibility for 
carrying them out. 

HUGH BROCK. 
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shall refuse to undertake military service”’ 


Isle of Man CO’s 
four sentences 


BECAUSE a large part of the 

National Service (No. 2) Act of. 
1941 dealt with the liability of women 
for National Service, it ‘wags never' 
extended to the Isle of Man. The 
result is that anyone who fails to take 
a medical examination im the Isle of° 
Man, cannot claim the rights to ap-, 
pear before a Tribunal again follow-, 
Ing a prison sentence. 

This difference between the law of 
England and the Isle of Man has led 
to an urffortunate result in the cage 
of John Stanley Bridson, who has 
now appeared before the Courts on 
four occasions, charged with the same 
offence of failing to attend a medical 
examination. Previously he had been 
fined £2, sentenced to 28 days im- 
prisonment arid fined £5, while on 
May 24, he was sentenced to three 
months’ tmprisonment. 

The case was mentioned in the 
House of Keys, on May 27 by Cap- 
tajn Drummond, and as a result, the 
Speaker of the House is to discuss 
the matter with the Governor, and 
report back to the House. It is to be 
hoped that, following these conver- 
satiors, John Bridson will, at last, 
be given the opportunity to appear 
again before a Tiibunal. 


YOUTH AND SERVICE 


TINHERE are many pacifists who 
= gained valuable experience of 
social service of a variety of kinds, 
during the war, and many who are 
carrying on with at still, Through 
service we can do very much to help 
lay the foundation of a society free 
from the frustrations and embitter- 
ments that contribute to war; and the 
cause of pacifism itself has been dig- 
nified by the self-sacrificing work of 
Pacifist Service Units. It ig neces- 
sary, if-the experience gained in this 
way is to be turned t the best 
account, that the PPU should give 
members so engaged the backing 
they deserve, and the facilities for 
interchange of ideas they require. 
It is also necessary that our mes- 
sage should reach the ears of young 
people in this and other countries, 
especially now that Conscription is 
forcing critical decisions upon the 
more thoughtful at an early age. 
Schools and youth-clubs will often 
welcome pacifist speakers to lectures 
and debates, once they are_ap- 
proached; and in the past the PPU 


has arranged youth conderer)>es. 

In order that these activities should be 
promoted in a more thorough-going way than 
in the past, PPU Headquarters is anxious to 
add to its staff a member with particular in- 
terest in, and qualifications for, the task of 
organising youth and service work, in eo 
operation with the relevant committees. Will 
anyone attracted by the post please apply to 
the General Secretary, Dick Sheppard House, 
6 Endsleigh St., W.C.1. 
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Bevin triumphant at Margate 


COMMENTARY CONTINUED 


structed by their local parties not to 
oppose the platform. The Govern- 
ment will find it difficult to make Con- 
scription acceptable to a democratic 
Party, now possessing a record total 
paid membership of 3,322,358, when 
possibly more than half that number 
oppose it. As another veteran, the 
75-year-old former suffragette, Mrs. 
E. M. White, said on the Wednesday 
in another vociferously applauded 
resolution demanding “immediate 
steps to secure the rate for the job” 
irrespective of sex, “We are not here 
as_a herd of yes-men.” The vote— 
nearly 4 to 1—given against the 
Executive in favour of Equal Pay, 
may well have owed something to 
those opponents of conscription who 
did not vote on the Monday. 


Collapse of the “rebels” 


M[PHE impressive performance put 
up by the sponsors of the anti- 
conscription and Equal Pay resolu- 
tions made by contrast the collapse of 
the foreign policy “rebels” against 
Ernest Bevin seem only the more for- 
lorn. Their defeat, which followed a 
series of muted and even apologetic 
speeches, will probably lead to some 
changes of tactics within the Party. 
During the past twelve months, four 
separate alignments in relation to 
foreign affairs have become more 
definite. The largest group, amount- 
ing to about 75 per cent. of the mem- 
bership, supports Bevin. and_ the 
Cabinet policy. The “Keep Left” 
section, in which R. H. S. Crossman, 
Michael Foot and Ian Mikardo are 
the outstanding figures, deplores 
Britain’s economie dependence on the 
New World, and seeks to repudiate 
President Truman’s proposals for 
“collective security against Com- 
munism.” Anti-American rather than 
pro-Russian, this faction aims at 
developing the Anglo-French Alliance 
into a European. regional security 
system under UNO. , 
The third group, of which Konni 
Zilliacus, M.P. for Gateshead, has be- 
come the spokesman, unites the 
various types of |“ fellow-traveller.” 
{t believes “that subservience to 
Capitalist America ”’ will eventually 
‘enw us into a slump, and therefore 
urges co-operation “with all coun- 
tries with Socialist planned econo- 
‘s"—of which the U.S.S.R. is of 
ecurse the chief. The fourth division, 
hat of the Parliamentary Peace 
Group, includes the pacifists and 
nenr-pacifists, and advocates a policy 
vhich will remove the causes of war 
by the application of “welfare 
‘lities " to post-war problems. The 
recent Conscription debates in the 
House found Groups 3 and 4 co-op- 
erating in a strange alliance. On 
other problems they are poles apart. 


jd foreign policy 

MPHE most dramatic moment in Mr. 

Bevin's speech came when he 
accused the Socialist ‘rebels in the 
House of “ stabbing him in the back ” 
on the very day that he was negotiat- 
ing, in America, to try to prevent a 
cut in the bread ration here. The 
extent to which food has become a 
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major aspect of foreign policy was 
brought out by other speeches at 
Margate. Tom Driberg, for instance, 
in a speech critical of the Govern- 
ment but more balanced than those of 
the “rebels,” described foreign affairs 
today as ‘“a_ bread - and - butter 
reality,” and congratulated the For- 
eign Office on the work of the re- 
cently established Food’) Department 
at Singapore. Later Mr. Bevin gave 
more details about this organisation, 
of which too little is known in this 
country. ‘When a thing succeeds 
you don’t hear about it,” he remarked 
drily, and described how the Singa- 
pore Office had saved no less than 700 
million people in the Far East from 
death and disease due to starvation. 


The ferment of Asia 


HIs mild rebuke to the delegates 

for concentratiing mainly on the 
problems of Europe drew timely at- 
tention to the part which Asiatic 
affairs will play in the coming 
months. Those who visit or have 
contacts with the Far East realise the 
degree to which huge areas are un- 
dergoing a ferment of change. In 
India, China, Indonesia, Malaya, the 
political currents run violently to- 
wards nationalism, as they ran in 
Europe four centuries ago. But the 
complexities of the world today are 
beyond comparison with those which 
faced the men of the Renaissance and 
Reformation. Even before they are 
free, we expect the countries of Asia 
to become loyal members of inter- 
national organisations; we demand— 
more deliberately than the impulsive 
nineteenth century monarch, Joseph 
II of Austria—that they shall take 
the second step before they take the 
first. And indeed the demand is 
necessary, for unless the Eastern 
nations struggling after freedom are 
capable of miracles, they may become 


the means by which not only they but 
civilisation itself is consumed in the 
flames of atomic war. Probably the 
greatest of the many dangers facing 
the Labour Government is that of the 
political vacuum which Hindu- 
Moslem differences may create in 
India. Upon success or failure in 
that sub-continent, as Ernest Bevin 
said, “the peace of the world for 
many years to come will depend.” 


Next week's commentator: 
F, A. LBA. 


RUSSIA TO ADMIT WORKER 
TOURISTS 


RADE unionists of Denmark and 
Norway will soon be visiting 
Russia as tourists, reports Reginald 
Spink, Worldover Press Correspond- 
ent in Copenhagen. Dansk Folke- 
Ferie (Danish People’s Vacation) and 
Norsk Folke-Ferie, two associations 
set up by the trade unions of the two 
Scandinavian countries to provide 
cheap vacations for workers, recently 
negotiated agreements with the Soviet 
Intourist for travel in Russia. 

In Denmark, all persons wishing to 
visit the USSR must buy their tickets 
and apply for visas through Folke- 
Ferie, while in Norway the facilities 
will be shared with a commercial 
tourist agency. This is’ believed to 
be the first arrangement of its kind 
that Russia has made. The flow of 
travel among all European countries, 
however, is likely to be restricted for 
some time yet, owing to the lack of 
amenities in many war-ravaged areas, 
high costs, inability to get foreign 
exchange, the trouble of getting 
visas and the requirement, in many 
countries, of exit permits. It will be 
interesting to see on what scale such 
difficulties will be surmounted for 
these “first” tourists to Russia. 


ACCOUNTS NOTE FOR DISTRIBUTORS 


J) 872BuTORS are asked to note that 
the Peace News pamphlet ‘ Facts 
About Atomic Energy”’’ was incorrectly 
charged on their May account. Through a 
misunderstanding a 8d., instead of a 2d., 
issue waa invoiced, but a auitable adjuatment 
will bf made at the end of this month. 

Meantime it will considerably assist the 
Accounts Dept. if accounts for May are settled 
as rendered. 

Further copies of ‘“Facta About Atomic 
Energy,”’ by Dr. Kathleen Lonadale, FRS, 
D.Sc.. are atil] available. Half dozen or more 
will be supplied at the diecount rate of 1a. 8d. . 
dozen (postage 14d. per dozen’ extra). 


Publiahed from 8 Bilackatock Road, London, 
N.4_ by “ Peace Newa” Ltd. Printed by 
Clifford Printing Co. (T.U.). London, N.16. 


Dr. Alex Wood at Bristol meeting 


“WE ATOM-BOMBED THE CRADLE 
OF CHRISTANITY IN JAPAN’ 


A LARGE number of people were present at the meeting organised by 
the Bristol Branch of the Fellowship of Reconciliation when Dr. Alex 
Wood, an eminent scientist and Vice-Chairman of the Fellowship, spoke on 


“ Peace-making in the Atomic Age.” 


Labour Pacifist 
Fellowship’s AGM 


AT the annual general meeting of 

the Labour Pacifist Fellowship, 
held in London, on May 18, an in- 
creasing correspondence with pacifist- 
socialists abroad was reported, in- 
cluding Europe, America, and the 
British Dominions, 

Continued support for the work of 
the National Peace Council, Campaign 
for World Government, Save Europe 
Now, and No Conscription Council 
was re-aflirmed. The Fellowship has 
urged the UNO Commission on 
Human Rights to press for the uni- 
versal recognition of conscientious 
objection to military service and 1s 
supporting American efforts to get 
conscription abolished internationally 
through UNO. 

During the coming year the main 
activities of the Fellowship will be 
propaganda on immediate issues, 
aiming at influencing the Labour 
Movement (i.e, Conscription, Food 
Relief, ete.); study of the full impli- 
cations of pacifism and development 
of the service work pioneered by paci- 
fists during the war, relating it to the 
Labour Party’s work and_ local 
authorities. : 

Resolutions dealing with the dis- 
armament and_ socialist foreign 
policy were considered and emergency 
resolutions urging the repatriation of 
Prisoners of war and an improve- 
ment of conditions in Germany were 
carried. 

In his address, the President, 
Reginald Sorensen, MP, said that in 
urging pacifism it should be stressed 
that it implied a faith in alternative 
means of resisting evil. Neverthe- 
less, commonsense and _ expediency 
made pacifism relevant in the era of 
atomic warfare, Non-pacifists should 
reconsider the pacifist case in the 
changed circumstances of today. 

The secretary, W. R. Page, 127 
Fellows Road, N.W.3, will be pleased 
to hear from any pacifist members of 
the Labour party who have not yet 
joined the fellowship. 

The L.P.F. is affiliated to the War 
Resisters International. 


THE EDIBLE EXPLOSIVE 


A MERICAN scientists have just re- 

‘ leased the story of one of the 
most crazily ingenious inventions of 
this prolific century, the edible ex- 
iplosive. This was ~developed by a 
graduate of Harvard University in 
response to a definite request Irom 
the U.S. military authorities for an 
explosive which could be smuggled 
into China in bulk without arousing 
Japanese suspicion. It was nick- 
named “Aunt Jemima” and _ looks 
like flour, can be made into dough like 
flour, can be baked, and can be 
eaten. : 

But, given the right type of deto- 
nator, this flour can be exploded, 
whether it has been baked into bread 
or not, it appears to be fire-proof but 
it can be fired. An article in the 
Chemical and Engineering News an- 
nouncing the discovery cautiously 
does not state what type of detonator 
has to be used, nor how the detona- 
tors were smuggled to the Chinese 
collaborators. f 

Considerable quantities of “ Aunt 
Jemima” was packed as flour and 
shipped to Chima with food supplies 
sent through neutral countries, and 
there is no doubt that some of it was 
captured by the Japanese and used as 
food. No evidence is given of its 
dietetic value, but even if it is nutri- 
tious it is certainly much more costly 
than pure wheat-flour. It was 
specially inftended to be used in demo- 
lition work and other forms of 
sabotage by Chinese guerilla fighters, 
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Dr. Wood expressed his intimate 
and personal interest in the subject 
since much of his time was spent in 
the laboratories where considerable 
atomic research was done, and his 
brother-in-law was a Bishop in Japan, 
with Nagasaki as the centre of the 
diocese. It was this cradle of 
Christianity in Japan which was 
selected by the two great Christian 
democracies for the release of the 
atomic bomb. 

The application of science to war- 
fare has increased its destructiveness 
—in an atomic war there would be 
no defence and Britain would find 
herself most unhappily _ situated. 
Warfare has become indiscriminate 
and not only are women and children 
affected but also children as yet un- 
born are affected by the dropping of 
atomic bombs. The diffusing of 
responsibility and the remoteness of 
the action in modern scientific war 
means that people would cause 
destruction at a distance which they 
would not do with their own hands. 


SCIENTISTS FACE CHALLENGE 


There is some evidence that scien- 
tists are facing the challenge of the 
new situation. The life-blood of 
science is international co-operation 
and the attempt to put it in water- 
tight compartments with scientists 
working in secrecy would mean that 
science could not live. It was signi- 
ficant that during the war, when real 
international co-operation was impos- 
sible, there were no great scientific 
discoveries made. Developments were 
due to the application of discoveries 
already made. 

The situation, Dr. Wood said, was 
a ereat challenge to Christians. He 
referred to the report of the Ameri- 
can Churches denouncing the atomic 
bomb and other high explosive and 
indiscriminate weapons. The report of 
the British Churches Commission 
recognised that such a renunciation 
logically involves the renunciation of 
all war. 

Stressing the vital factor of public 
opinion within the Churches as of 
great importance in  peace-making 
and the opportunity the Church had 
todav, Dr. Wood said that the FoR 
could not believe that God had placed 
us in a position in which the use of 
the atomic bomb was the only way 
out when evil threatened. Moreover 
the Fellowship believed that war 
destroved the very values it set out 
to defend. The values of life are 
defended by loyalty to them—a suffer- 
ing loyaltv if need be. 

A courageous renunciation of the 
whole method of war was needed to 
help rid the world of fear and mis- 
trust. 


FOOD AND FOREIGN POLICY 


Hugh Faulkner, Regional Secretary 
of the FoR, urged support for the 
work of the Fellowship which en- 
deavoured to build up an international 
and_interdenominational Fellowship 
of Christians dedicated to the cause 
of peace. He pleaded for support of 
the functional agencies of inter- 
national co-operation such as_ the 
World Food Board in an effort to 
apply Christian principles to the 
needs of humanity and lead to con- 
fidence among nations out of which 
peace may grow. 

The Chairman of the meeting was 
Mr. Crofton BE. Gane. 


LONDON AREA CIRC 


HERBERT READ 


will speak on 
“* Education for Peace”’ 


SWEDENBORG HALL 


Sat., June 14, 3 p.m. 


Tea will be served 
Admission to non-members 2s. inc. 
Tickets obtainable at door 


j The Swedenborg. Hall is in Bloomsbury 
: Way, W.C.1 (off Southampton Row, 
i opposite Theobald’s Road turning) 
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